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Promotion... Marketing Orders . . . Secretary Benson 
Highlight NCA Board Meeting 


Board is “staggered” by the accomplishments of the NCA-DAY 
combination; “captivated” by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
“enlightened” by the report on Marketing Orders; “charmed” by 


the Campbell hospitality. Approve Atlantic City as 
Convention Site. 


A progress report of the NCA spon- 
sored consumer and trade relations pro- 
gram, perhaps best described as “stag- 
gering”’; a clear cut explanation of why 
the industry is and should be opposed to 
marketing orders, and a capiivating, in- 
spiring address by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who himself has recom- 
mended marketing orders for canning 


_ crops, were clearly the highlights of the 


National Canners Association’s Board of 
Directors Meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., May 20 and 21. Preceded, as 
usual, by the meeting of the Administra-. 
tive Council and various committee meet- 
ings, this popular affair attracted some 
200 to 250 delegates from the canning in- 
dustry in addition to the top brass of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion, and other affiliated asscciations. 

From the standpoint of news, readers 
will probably be most interested to learn 
that the Board accepted the report of the 
Convention Committee, headed by Gene 
Hildreth of National Fruit Product Com- 
pany, advising that the Committee is 
planning for an Atlantic City Convention 
in 1956. This is in accordance with a 
Board resolution of several years ago 
which empowered the Committee to op- 
erate two years in advance alternating 
Chicago and Atlantic City. As has long 
since been announced, the 1955 Conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago, beginning 
February 19. 

Other readers, especially those who 
have in the past enjoyed the warmth of 
the Campbell hospitality, now regarded 
as the social event of the year, will be 
in'-rested and disappointed to hear that 
th Campbell luck with Mother Nature 
he finally run out. Even so, despite in- 
te mittent showers, the reception at 


C: opbell House was a grand social 
Su cess. 
CONSUMER AND TRADE 


RELATIONS 


-ven committee members who have 
'1 in touch with the program almost 
a day to day basis, were quite aston- 
ed at the sheer volume embodied in 
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the progress report and NCA plan of 
action presented by George Anderson and 
Don Callahan of Dudley, Anderson & 
Yutzy, and Don White of his own organi- 
zation, who are engineering the program 
for NCA. 


In the short span of only three months, 
progress is truly amazing. It’s no exag- 
geration to say “collossal”. Only unfortu- 
nate part about it is that every member 
of the industry could not have been on 
hand to see for themselves. Talking with 
Don Callahan of the possibility of put- 
ting it on paper so that all may know, 
your reporter was advised that these 
experts had made that attempt, but found 
it physically impossible. 


So that no report of ours could begin 
to do it justice. In brief then: 1—An Edi- 
torial Board of Review has been formed. 
This is composed of top talent, food edi- 
tors of newspaper, magazine, radio, tele- 
vision and news syndicates. A manual, 
the A B C’s of Canned Foods, is being 
prepared for these for qu.ck and ready 
reference when background material is 
needed. 2—Contact has been made, and 
continues, with food editorial and promo- 
tional staffs of national magazines. The 
NCA program, and its aims in helping 
the merchandising editorial features to 
the canning and food industry explained. 
3—Arrangements have been made for a 
representative to appear on the program 
of the Annual Conference of Women’s 
Editors of some 50 farm publications 
next October. 4—Special meetings have 
been held with representatives of the 
Sunday supplements. The July 26 issue 
of “Parade” and the September 19 issue 
of “American Weekly” will contain at- 
tractive features on canned foods, which 
will be merchandised by radio, television, 
and direct mail. 5—A clip sheet of 18 
articles called “Canned Foods for Good- 
ness Sake” has been distributed to a 
thousand daily newspapers Coast to 
Coast with a combined circulation of 25 
million. 


6—A system has been set up to coun- 
teract unfavorable publicity. 7—A color 


1956 


photograph and article called “Canned 
Foods the Eternal Horn of Plenty” was 
distributed to over 200 daily newspapers 
using color editorial features. 8—King 
Features, a national press syndiacte (9 
million circulation), has volunteered to 
devote a full week to different phases of 
the canned foods story. 9—Farm family 
features are, and will be distributed every 
two or three months to over 4,000 weekly 
newspapers. 10—Weekly radio scripts 
are being prepared for 400 programs. 
Requests for recipes are coming in daily. . 
11—NCA television service is now re- 
quested by 115 TV editors. Mary Crum, 
DAY’s television home economist, mer- 
chandised the “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion” feature in 18 cities. 12—Follow- 
ing the TV trial in Minnesota, Ed Elmer, 
Minnesota’s Secretary, has now booked 
8 weeks of 8 minute shows, with the one 
station, and the other three stations in 
the area are interested. Marv Verhulst 
of Wisconsin is making similar arrange- 
ments, and other state association secre- 
taries will follow. 13—Food editors are 
enthused about the National Canned 
Foods Conference, which will be held 
February 21 in Chicago, at the Sherman 
Hotel, shortly after the 1955 Convention 
gets under way. There’s much ado about 
the menus for this outstanding affair. 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Continuing the program of activity: 
1—An Operations or Trade Advisory 
Committee has been appointed. 2—A 
short manual of the program has been 
prepared as a sales aid. 3—The Trade 
Information News Letter, pinpointing 
trade practices for the canner is now well 
established. 4—Cooperation has been ob- 
tained from trade papers, both canning 
and grocery. 5—Distribution studies are 
under way having to do with net profit, 
both customers and the revolution in the 
distribution system. 


Meanwhile the Don White Organiza- 
tion is: 1—Maintaining personal contact 
with chains and voluntaries. 2—Anal}z- 
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‘ing and. trends and practices. 
3—Checking. and reporting on retail use 
material. 

. Undeybtedly. your reporter, because of 
he sheer volume, has overlooked many 
points. It should be noted, for instance, 
that Katherine Smith, NCA’s Home Ec 
Chief, has been extremely busy sending 
out recipes, and other information, ap- 
pearing on. television and radio, and be- 
groups personally. Also 
Jack Stier of Statistics, Nelson Budd of 
the Information Division, Mery] Sullivan 
of Labeling, in fact, the entire staff, have 
contributed immeasurably to this out- 
standing effort. Anyone who can measure 
the results has a better slide rule than 
the writer. Suffice it to say, just about 


every important personage in radio, tele- ~ 


vision, magazine, newspaper . . . people 
who have much to do with molding pub- 
lic opinion, are now enthused about the 
idea of canned foods promotion. And dis- 
tributors, the wholesalers, retailers, 
«chains and voluntaries, your customers, 
feel much, much more kindly. 


“MARKETING ORDERS 


3 NCA Secretary Carlos Campbell, Assis- 
tant. Secretary Heiney, Stier of Statis- 
tics, -Austern and Carothers of Counsel, 
Liegislative Committee Chairman George 
Seybolt, of Massachusetts, Fred M. Moss 
ef:Idaho, E. C. Kraus of Minnesota, John 
: Dodds: of California, told the Board 
how. and why the Association has op- 
posed legislation proposing marketing 
orders for canning crops. Hearings on 
three or. four bills pending before the 
House and Senate and Agricultural Com- 
mittees have been completed. The Board 
was warned that. there is a fine distinc- 
tion between “marketing agreements” 
and “marketing orders”. The former is 
voluntary. and. the latter compulsory. 
Orders would tightly control the entire 
canning industry by people not in it. 


“Mrs Moss’ clearly outlined the evils of 
marketing ‘orders by showing the advan- 
fages that ‘have been accrued to the 
farmer, thecanner, and the country un- 
der’ the free enterprise system. He 
pointed out how he was a small canner in 
1934, “and is ‘still a small canner. How- 
ever,’ Ke ‘has increased acreage from 250 
in 1934 ‘to 2,000 in 1953, and has devel- 
oped a plant on that basis. In 1934, he 
said, much of the Northwest area was 
desert, and sold ‘at $1.25 an acre. The 
government built an irrigation dam in 
his area at a cost of $21 million, return- 
ing .$16 million in 1953 alone. Land is 
now priced at from $300 to $500 an acre. 
Such expansion not only in his immediate 
area, but in the entire Northwest and 
other areas as well, would have been im- 
possible marketing orders, he 
declared. . 

Dodds, who is president of the 
Sanners League of California, pointed to 
the .tremendous expansion in tomatoes 
and tomato products in the State of Cali- 
fornia without marketing orders. or 
agreements, and by contrast showed that 
with marketing agreements the problem 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Small Orders, Profit Margins, Deals, Direct 
Selling Termed Wholesalers Chief Problems 


U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association members discuss industry 
problems in panel sessions at Annual Convention. Alfred Dorman 
succeeds V. D. Youngblood in Presidency. 


Small orders, lag in collections, low 
margin of profit, multiplicity of “deals”, 
and direct selling, were listed last week 
by A. C. London, Executive Secretary of 
the Georgia Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, as the major problem facing jobbers 
in 1954. Mr. London’s statement was 
made as a panel member of State Execu- 
tive Secretaries at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association, held in Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis, Missouri, May 16 to 
19. All of these problems, Mr. London 
said, are important, but the practice of 
some manufacturers to sell direct to 
large volume accounts, leaving’ the 
smaller retailers and poor credit risks to 
the wholesaler is especially irritating. 

Other members of the panel, all execu- 
tive secretaries of state associations, 
were Milton R. Durrett of Alabama, Ford 
S. Lacey of Texas, George Painter of 
Tennessee, and Ray A. Tate of Louisiana. 

Charged with the task of “diagnosing 
the wholesale grocery business—defects 
and remedies”, the panel came up with 
some interesting observations. Asked if 
direct selling is diminishing, Mr. Painter 
stated that there has been no unusual 
change in the past year or two, adding 
that the manufacturer is not going to 
pay more just to sell direct, and urging 
wholesalers to make their operations as 
efficient as possible in order to get their 
unit cost below the manufaceurers’. Mr. 
Tate remarked that cost plus pricing is 
in reality an idea of selling, that it is not 
a simple, easily understood price. He told 
the wholesalers it is not an answer to 
price cutting, for no system of pricing is 
an answer to that problem. 

Mr. Durrett named a lack of time and 
personnel, coupled with a superabundance 
of sales promotions, as the reasons whole- 
salers cannot cooperate fully with some 
activities designed to stimulate sales. 

Mr. Lacey said that cash. and carry 
wholesaling might answer the problem 
of supplying the smaller retailer in other 
areas, but not in rural areas. 


In a featured address, W. W. Marsh, 
Executive Secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Independent Tire Dealers, 
discussing “The Job Ahead”, urged 
wholesalers to establish adequate busi- 
ness controls, to build an effective sales 
organization, to meet the changing needs 
created by the changing times. “Whole- 
salers’”, he said, “as well as other busi- 
ness men, must face up to the real heart 
of selling.” 


HELPING THE RETAILER 
In another panel session, moderated 
by Tom Raser, Director of Grocery Mer- 


chandising for the “Ladies Home 
Journal”, wholesalers were told that their 
future success is dependent to a very 
large degree on the independent retailer, 
and ways and means of increasing his 
business were suggested. Among these 
were included store planning and engi- 
neering service, financing, advertising, 
merchandising, and promotional assist- 
ance, maintaining a competitive price 
position. The panel told the wholesaler 
audience that salesmen will never be re- 
placed by a piece of paper or a book. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Convention was attended by some 
1,400 delegates. By Resolution they 1— 
Opposed weakening amendments to the 
Robinson-Patman Act; 2—The enactment 
of any fair employment practice legisla- 
tion; 3—Elimination of income tax ex- 
emption privileges for merchandising 
coops; 4—Opposing any change in the 
exemption under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act now provided for outside sales- 
men; 5—Reaffirming support at the state 
level of minimum price Cigarette Acts, 
unfair sales acts and fair trade legisla- 
tion where such laws are equally appli- 
cable to all types of distribution; 6—Op- 
posing secondary boycotts; 7—Opposing 
any new taxes on motor truck transpor- 
tation, such as federal size and weight 
maximum; 8—Urging the elimination of 
abuses in the school lunch program; 9— 
Opposing the practice of direct selling to 
favored retailers; 10—Urging more ade- 
quate cash discounts; 11—Opposing such 
trade practices as count and recount 
deals, special packs, free deals, subsidi- 
zation of wholesalers’ salesmen, drop 
shipments, coupon and premium deals, 
which impose on wholesalers an uncom- 
pensated burden, or where they tend to 
load, unbalance or confuse wholesale and 
retail inventories; 12—Urging the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to be especially 
active in requiring manufacturer sup- 
pliers to make known and to make avail- 
able to all competing buyers on propor- 
tionately equal terms, their advertising 
and promotional allowances, and their 
promotional services. 


OFFICERS 


The Wholesalers elected Alfred Dor- 
man of the Alfred Dorman Company, 
Statesboro, Georgia, President of the As- 
sociation. Mr. Dorman succeeds V. D. 
Youngblood of Southern Wholesale Com- 
pany, Brookhaven, Mississippi, who be- 
comes President Emeritus. Harold O 
Smith, Jr., was reelected Executive Vice- 
President, with R. H. Rowe, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary. 
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Pennsylvania Canners Level Sights on 


Institutional Market—Advertising 


A practical “how to” approach domi- 
nated the third annual sales clinic of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, held 
at Wernersville, Pa., May 11-12. Princi- 
pal topics discussed were the institu- 
tional market for canned foods and how 
to make the most of the advertising dol- 
lar and the services available from the 
various media. 

More than 150 canning industry repre- 
sentatives were in attendance. 

The business sessions were in the form 
of panels of experts, with clinic chair- 
man William E. Morrison of The C. H. 
Musselman Co., Biglerville, presiding. 

Following a welcome by association 
president A. Reed Hayes, Jr., the panel 
on the institutional market (see photo) 
manned the rostrum. 

“The food world is reaching the zenith 
of its greatest revolution,” Mr. Callahan 
said in his opening remarks. He cited 
the effects of the giant self service super- 
market on retailing, of higher freight 
rates and fast motor freight on distribu- 
tion, and, on processing, the revolution 
being brought about by “new products, 
new processes, and more important, the 
demand of consumers for more built-in 
service in the foods they buy. 

Richard Myers told the canners that if 
they could get restaurants to buy canned 
foods in the same ratio that grocery 
stores do, “you can increase business by 
1% billion dollars a year.” 

Also emphasizing quality, Myers said 
that “everyone is aware that good (by 
good I mean successful) restaurants use 
only quality products.” He mentioned re- 
cent survey findings that 16 percent buy 
fancy, 60 percent buy extra standards, 
and 19 percent, of which a high propor- 
tion is military and charity institutions, 
buy standard grades. 


Americans “eat out” to the sum of $10- 
11 billions each year, Katherine R. 
Smith declared. “There is one restaurant 
for every 704 persons in the United 
States,” the NCA home economist said, 
“and it is estimated that of all food the 
consumer buys, 1/5th of each dollar is 
spent in a restaurant.” 


Greater attention to the drained 
weight of a can and listing of that weight 
on the label so that the operator can 
have a consistent gauge of the number 
of portions per can were among sugges- 
tions offered by Louis J. Berger. 


Mr. Berger noted that the Slater Sys- 
tem purchasing department of which he 
is head buyer, felt that its responsibility 
to deliver consistent quality was best 
controlled by code numbers. “We like to 
feel that all of the pack in that code will 
be pretty close to being exactly alike.” 
He recommended broader and more con- 
sistent use of code numbers. 


ADVERTISING 

The second day’s panel on advertising 
had as moderator Tom Raser, director of 
grocery merchandising for Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Panel members were Robert 
Mueller, managing editor, The Progres- 
sive Grocer; Harry Keller, national ad- 
vertising manager, Philadelphia Bulletin; 
Joseph T. Connolly, vice president in 
charge of radio programming, Phila- 
delphia station WCAU; Edward K. 
Moore, Philadelphia publications man- 
ager for Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Joseph Pendergast, supervisor of mar- 
keting, Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born, Ine. 

Terming the modern grocer a highly 
successful business man and a busy one, 
Robert Mueller went on to tell the can- 


ners what the grocer’s interests are and 
how trade publication advertising can 
serve them. 


The grocer, said Mueller, wants to 
know what’s new; how to eliminate low 
stocks and out-of-stocks; the profit pic- 
ture, particularly the profit performance 
of a commodity from actual store tests; 
how to make the best use of shelf posi- 
tion and frontage, shelf stocking ideas 
and how to handle merchandise more effi- 
ciently. He wants display and promo- 
tional ideas. He wants to know more 
about the product itself and what the 
manufacturer is telling the consumer 
about it. 


“Bear in mind that distributors get 
their information chiefly from three 
sources,” said Mueller, “competitors, 
salesmen who call on them, what they 
read. And what they read is very im- 
portant.” 


The trade magazine editor illustrated 
his points with slides showing ads which 
had particularly high readership because 
they fittted into what the grocer wants 
to know and can put to use. 


The tremendous impact of television 
on food merchandising, and the resurg- 
ence of radio which has “brought it 
closer to purveyors of food than ever be- 
fore” were discussed by Joseph T. Con- 
nolly. He declared that a tremendous 
amount of advertising is channeled today 
through accepted personalities in radio 
and TV, with the selling approach more 
on a person-to-person basis, friendlier, 
and with less high pressure selling. 


“Last year Americans bought over four 
billion magazines,” said Edward K. 
Moore in defining the national and local 
penetration magazines can offer an a‘1- 
vertiser. “Eight out of 10 national adver- 
tisers use magazines,’ he noted in re- 
porting statistics to show that between 
gross circulation revenue last year of 
over 600 million dollars and magazine 
advertising revenue of 600 million, “ours 
is a billion dollar business.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 
‘or canned foods and how the canner can better serve it made 
practical, lively panel session at the third annual sales. clinic 
' the Pennsylvania Canners Association. Panelists were, left 
right: Don R. Callahan, Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, N. Y., 
derator; Louis J. Berger, director of purchases, the Slater 
stem, Inc., Philadelphia; Association President A. Reed Hayes, 
, Mifflin County Packing Co., Reedsville; Katherine R. Smith, 
rector of home economics, National Canners Association, 
ashington, D. C.; David H. Behrhorst, H. F. Behrhorst & Son, 
ittsburgh; George E. Lawrence, sales manager, Hanover Can- 
'ing Co., Hanover; Richard Myers, Harrisburg, president of the 
‘ entral Pennsylvania Restaurant Association. A second panel 
‘rovided expert opinion on how to get the mest from the adver- 


‘sing dollar. 
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PLUMS ON THEIR MIND—That Northwest Canners mean 
business when they join together to promote a product, has been 
ably demonstrated by the success of the Blue Lake bean promo- 
tion. Above is a photograph taken at the first group meeting of 
the Purple Plum Association in Portland (story in last week’s 
issue of “Canning Trade”), formed to promote canned purple 
plums through national sales promotion programs. Many of the 
same folks are identified with the Blue Lake Bean group. 

First Row (left to right): Norman W. Merrill, Blue Laké 
Packers, Inc.; Larry Jones (Treasurer), Washington Canners; 
M. J. Millett, Consolidated Food Processors, Inc.; George Paulus 
(Vice-President), Paulus Bros. Packing Company; S. E. Lasselle 
(President), Portland Canning Company; William J. Linfoot 


(Secretary), Producers Cooperative Packing Company; Chester 
Strawn, Fruitland Canning Association, Inc.; Max Lehmann, 
Northwest Packing Company; Henry Hohwiesner, Starr Foods, 
Inc. 

Second Row: Chester I. Chase, Paulus Bros. Packing Com- 
pany; J. C. Lawrence, Consolidated Food Processors, Inc.; A. H. 
Randall, United Growers, Inc.; Joe Carroll, North Pacific Can- 
ners & Packers; Sam Maderis, Blue Lake Packers, Inc. 

Back Row: Charles Ballard, Yakima County Horticultural 
Union; Allen Macdonald, Gem Canning Company; Mark Gehler, 
Oregon Fruit Products; Warren Hunter and J. C. Tracy, J. C. 
Tracy & Company; Clayton Tschirgi, Fruitland Canning Asso- 
ciation; J. R. Rentfro, Springbrook Packing Company. 


Impersonating “May” and “Sal”, pretty 
Hollywood, Calif., twins, Jean (left) and 
Joan Corbett of Hollywood, Calif., salute 
NATIONAL MAYONNAISE AND 
SALAD DRESSING WEEK which is be- 
ing held June 10-19 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Mayonnaise and Salad Dress- 
ing Manufacturers Association. Empha- 
sizing the importance of the use of these 
products with salads, the Corbett twins 
are spreading mayonnaise and_ salad 
dressing on what is represented as one 
of the world’s biggest heads of lettuce. 
Retail grocers are being urged to set up 
special displays of these dressings with 
related items during the National Week. 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
EXPANDING ADVERTISING AND 
PROMOTION BUDGETS 


Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., address- 
ing the mid-year meeting of that group 
at Boca Raton, Florida, May 19, reported 
that grocery sales are exceeding last 
year’s figures by about 3 percent and 
that the vast majority of the associa- 
tion’s membership is optimistic concern- 
ing the outlook for the balance of the 
year. 


Economic conditions as a whole are 
favorable to the continuation of the 
“fabulous” sales progress the grocery 
industry has made in recent years, he 
reported, pointing out that employment 
figures are on the rise again and that 
consumer spending power continues high. 


In his report to the membership at the 
close of the three day Meeting, Mr. 
Willis also said that many of the manu- 
facturers are operating on expanded ad- 
vertising and promotional budgets this 
year because of their realization that 
sales are harder to make in today’s 
buyers market. While total industry 
sales will undoubtedly equal or exceed 
1953 volume, he said, the individual firm 
must work harder to maintain its mar- 
keting position. 


Food and grocery manufacturers will 
also make a special effort, he said, to 
keep sales figures high during the com- 
ing summer months when there is usually 
a slight slump in sales volume, “we don’t 


(Continued on Page 9) 


BACON RINDS IN VACUUM PACK 
CANS—Fried bacon rinds are now being 
marketed by Filler Products, Inc., of 
Atlanta, Ga., in American Can Company’s 
key-opening, vacuum pack cans. 

The metal containers (502x312) utilize 
eye-appealing, round-the-can lithography 
with a life-like reproduction of the prod- 
uct to attract customer interest. The 
fried bacon rinds come in four flavors— 
plain, cheese, garlic and onion. In addi- 
tion to cocktail snacks, the bacon rinds 
are ideal with beverage and soups, Filler 
Products said. 

Included on the label are recipes for 
“dressing up” omelets and chef’s salads 
by adding bacon rinds. There is also a 
taste-tempting recipe for making an old- 
fashioned “cracklin bread” with the rinds. 
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THATCHER ANNOUNCES 
COMPLETION OF NEW 
CALIFORNIA PLANT 


The Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the completion of their new con- 
tainer plant at Saugus, California. 

The new plant has an 80-100 ton tank, 
equipped with Hartford Empire I. S. 
Machines and Lehrs. It currently em- 
ploys 125 persons, 

As construction of their Saugus plant 
marks the introduction of Thatcher con- 
tainers to the West Coast, the Company 
has at the same time announced the 
establishment of a Pacific Coast Division 
with offices located at 1350 North High- 
land Avenue, Los Angeles 28. John B. 
Miller has been named Division Sales 
Manager. 


Issuance of United States Standards 
for Grades of Frozen French Fried Po- 
tatoes—the first to be formulated for this 
product—was proposed May 18th by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The 
proposed standards were developed at 
the request of the potato processing 
industry. It is estimated that about 3% 
million bushels of potatoes were used for 
the production of frozen French fries 
during the 1953 crop year. This product 
is now the second ranking frozen vege- 
table in retail sales, exceeded only by 
peas. 


GRADES FOR PEELED 
WHITE POTATOES 


Standards for grades of peeled white 
potatoes were issued May 6 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The stand- 
ards are in response to requests from 
large users of potatoes. Commercial pro- 
duction and sale of peeled white potatoes 
has become a growing industry in recent 
years to meet the needs of restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, and other large users. 
The potatoes are peeled mechanically and 
sold whole, diced, sliced, or in other 
forms. They are treated against discolor- 
ation, and dry-packed in 30-pound paper 
bags with plastic liners. Users find the 
product economical in that it meets their 
needs with a saving in labor and prac- 
tically no waste of food. 


Domestic salt production in 1953 
reached an estimated 20,000,000 tons, an 
increase of 24 times pre-war output, due 
largely to the growth of the U. S. chemi- 
cal industry and new uses for salt in 
agriculture, the Salt Institute reported 
May 19 at a quarterly meeting of mem- 
bers in New York City. Salt’s use in 
chemical processes account for an amaz- 
ing 68 percent of total salt production. 
Percentages used in other industries— 
agriculture 6, highways 4, water treat- 
ment 3, meat packing 4, food canning and 
processing 3, table 3, hides and leather 
1 and refrigeration 1. 


GMA PROMOTION 


(Continued from Page 8) 


have to accept this sales decrease as in- 
evitable or as a permanent part of our 
marketing picture,” he continued, “we 
can avoid it by exerting a little extra 
effort in our selling program.” 

The program included a round table 
discussion of merchandising practices, 
such as in-store promotion, coupons, 
deals and premiums. 

Four prominent grocery distributors 
told the manufacturers of their likes and 
dislikes concerning promotions and other 
marketing practices. John M. Fox, presi- 
dent of Minute Maid Corp., presided. 
The distributors were: Joseph Gibbons, 
vice president the Fisher Brothers Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Harold A. Goldman, 
president of Thriftway Stores Inc., Des 
Moines; T. G. Harrison, president of 
Super-Valu Stores, Minneapolis; Paul 
Metzger, owner of Metzgers’ Super Mar- 
ket, St. Louis. 

The GMA group, in a move to cut dis- 
tribution costs, urged the cooperation of 
the railroads in reducing freight costs 
and product damage claims. 


Bailey-Griffiths Co. of San Francisco, 
Seaton & Company of Peoria, Illinois and 
Holley Brokerage Co. of Salt Lake City 
have been accepted as members in the 
National Food Brokers Association. 


THE 


FACTS 
ABOUT 


THERMOTIC 


STEAM BLANCHER 


THE ANNING TRADE 


Write today for literature that describes 
all the advanced features of this out- 
standing performer. It’s designed to eli- 
minate guess-work completely—gives you 
complete, easy control of process, reduces 
shrinkage, permits more uniform blanch- 
ing, gives you better quality and color. 
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for Mushrooms, Fruit, Vegetables 


See your Robins representative or 
wire, call or write direct. 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Annual Summer Meeting of the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion will be held Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, August 3, at Oak Hill Country 
Club, Rochester. Jim Tormey of Lyn- 
donville Canning Company, Lyndonville, 
is Chairman of this popular “no busi- 
ness” affair. 


The Webster Canning & Preserving 
Company of Webster, New York, is clos- 
ing down the fruit and vegetable process- 
ing business operated in that location for 
many years. 


Only 17 percent by number and 22 per- 
cent by volume of California growers of 
tomatoes for processing, voted in favor 
of a marketing order for tomatoes for 
processing in the State of California. 
Approval of 51 percent of the producers 
by number and 65 percent by volume or 
vice versa, was needed to put the order 
into effect. 


Canning and freezing plant of Varney- 
Sunnyside Packing Company at Sunny- 
side, Washington, was destroyed by fire 
April 29. As of January 1 value of stocks 
on hand totaled approximately $100,000. 
Extent of loss is not known. 


Miss Helen Tate, senior employee of 
the National Canners Association, will 
retire on June 15. Miss Tate, who has 
served the NCA for 38 years, was secre- 
tary to the late Frank Gorrell for many 
years prior to his death in 1951. Since 
that time she has been on special duty 
handling many details connected with 
conventions, Board meetings, and special 
events. She was tendered a testimonial 
dinner by her many friends throughout 
the country on Thursday evening, May 
20, during the course of the NCA Board 
Meeting. 


Forty-three New Jersey plants will be 
processing fruits and vegetables, accord- 
ing to a State Department of Agriculture 
release. Thirty-two additional concerns 
will pack specialty items such as pickles, 
sauces, jams and jellies. In 1953 New 
Jersey growers produced 365,400 tons on 
71,180 acres, a 45 percent increase in pro- 
duction over 1952, due largely to the ex- 
cellent harvest of tomatoes, despite a 6 
percent decrease in acreage. 


1c 


GEORGE SEYBOLT 


SEYBOLT HEADS MAINE 
SARDINE PACKERS 


George Seybolt, vice president of the 
William Underwood Company, Water- 
town, Mass., was elected president of the 
Maine Sardine Packers Association at a 
recent meeting. 

The Association is a group within the 
Maine Sardine Industry which consists of 
more than 20 firms, with 45 canneries. 
Mr. Seybolt, a resident of Derham, Mass., 
is a member of the Industry’s Tax 
Committee. 


NO WALSH-HEALEY 
EXEMPTION 


The Secretary of Labor, accord- 
ing to the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, has notified the Secretary 
of Defense that there will be no 
exemption from the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act this year on 
contracts covering military require- 
ments of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Carroll Marquard has been appointed 
Continental Can Company’s manager of 
production engineering for the Central 
Metal Division, according to William M. 
Cameron, vice president of the Division. 


David F. Leary, well known in canned 
food circles on the Pacific Coast, has 
launched the firm of David F. Leary and 
Associates engaging in merchandising 
and sales promotion work, with offices 
in San Francisco, Calif. He was at one 
time associated with the California Pack- 
ing Corporation and served for a time as 
vice-president of the American Institute 
of Food Distribution, Inc. 


Fred H. Jantz & Company, well known 
and popular Cleveland canned food brok- 
ers have merged with the Housum-Kline 
Company, that city. With the addition 
of the Jantz & Company organization, 
says a Housum-Kline announcement, 
there will be available a total of 9 experi- 
enced food merchandisers in the new 
group. A complete wholesale, chain 
store, and retail promotion/merchandis- 
ing service is functioning and operating 
as of May 10th. The Housum-Kline 
Company represents such well known ac- 
counts as The Borden Company, Coast 
Fisheries, Inc., Flako Corporation, Fels 
& Company, International Mineral & 
Chemical Company, and Wm. Underwood 
Company. 


Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc., Astoria, Ore., a Transamerica sub- 
sidiary, reports gross sales of $14,368,416 
in 1953, against $14,529,219 in 1952. Net 
profit was $1.55 a share, compared to 
$1.01 a share for the previous year. 


The H. J. Heinz Co. recently offered 
$250,000 to Charles H. Owens, a machin- 
ist of Richmond, Calif., to call off a 12- 
year-old suit for patent infringement and 
the offer has been accepted, bringing an 
end to legal proceedings. Owens d- 
signed and patented a giant vinegar ge) - 
erator and installed one in the Berkele:’, 
Calif., Heinz plant. Suit was broug!t 
when the company duplicated the ge!- 
erator in other plants across the country, 
with the contentions of the inventor u}- 
held. By the terms of the settlement the 
canning concern acquired full title rights 
for the generator. 
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CANCO NAMES HENSCHEL 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


‘,eorge H. Henschel, manager of sales 
fo. American Can Company’s Atlantic 
di: ision, has been named general man- 
agor of sales in the company’s general 
offices in New York, it was announced 
by ). B. Craver, vice president in charge 
of sales. 

A veteran of 24 years with the can- 
making firm, Mr. Henschel joined Canco 
as an inspector in the Philadelphia plant 
shortly after his graduation from the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School of Finance. He transferred to the 
sales department in 1935 as an assistant 
in the Atlantic division office in New 
York. 

He subsequently served as a salesman 
in northern New Jersey, as assistant dis- 
trict sales manager in Rochester, N. Y., 
and as district manager in Philadelphia 
before his appointment in 1947 as com- 
modity manager of non-food can sales in 
the Atlantic division. He was named 
assistant division manager of sales in 
1950 and two years later headed the beer 
can division in the general sales depart- 
ment. He had held his most recent post 
since December, 1952. 


John R. Porn has been named sales 
manager for Continental Can Company’s 
Omaha metal can sales district, accord- 
ing to John L. Heinlein, general manager 
of the South-Central district. 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


P irtsmouth 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


P anters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone 70744 
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GEORGE H. HENSCHEL 


William C. Stolk, president of the 
American Can Company, has arranged to 
address a forum luncheon meeting of the 
Security Analysts of San Francisco. He 
will talk on the industrial outlook and 
will also outline the company’s earnings 
and dividend progress. 


the demand, canned apple sauce is enjoy- 


South of the border the Mexican food 
industry is being treated to special show- 
ings of a new sound-slide film called, “El 
Hombre Que Sirve A La Industria~Alh- 
mentica.” This is the Spanish version of 
“The Man Who Serves the Food Indus- 
try,” the film prepared by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on food brokers. 

The original film presentation had_.its 
premiere earlier this year in Atlantic 
City when the National Food Brokers 

ssociation celebrated its Golden Anni- 
versary Convention. The Spanish trans- 
lation was made by one of NFBA’s Mexi- 
can member firms, Abastecedora Abarro- 
tera, S. A. 

Food brokers are “los comisionistas de 
alimentos” in the script and the NFBA 
appears as “la Asociacion Nacional de 
Comisionistas de Alimentos.” 


Contrary to the general sales principle 
that the shorter the supply the greater 


ing the greatest demand ‘in its history 
during the current season of ample sup- 
ply, according to the Processed Apples 
Institute. The public relations and pré: 
motion program of the Institute i8 
credited with this reversal of the usual: 


Forrest J. T. May of San .Francisco, 
has established a merchandising consult- 
ing service at 533 Market Street.. Firm . 
will also act as manufacturers represen- 
tatives, with affiliated offices in Los 
Angeles, New York and Philadelphia. - 


Virginia 


FINE LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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REVIEWPOINT 


There’s nothing real exciting about the 
statistics released this week by the Na- 
tional Canners Association covering a 
number of important fruits and vege- 
tables except possibly that they confirm 
reports of steady replacement. It’s easy 
to see from the table below that May 1 
stocks are generally higher than last 
year. Shipments, however, with the 
major exception of corn and peas, are 
generally higher than last year also. By 
the same token, shipments of these two 
products, after a slow start, are gradu- 
ally creeping up on the year before. Dur- 
ing the month of April there were 2.2 
million cases of peas shipped by canners, 
18 percent greater than the same month 
last year, bringing the total within a half 
million cases of last year’s figure. If pea 
canners experience another 2 million 
case shipment in the month of May, 
they’ll wind up at the wire even with the 
1952-53 season. 


Again, corn shipments at 2.8 million 
cases were well above the 2.4 million 
cases shipped during the month of April 
1953, but they are still nearly 3 million 
eases short of last year’s all-time record. 
During May, June and July of last year 
corn canners shipped 5% million cases. 
It will be recalled that corn prices were 
extremely attractive toward the end of 
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the season last year, just as they are 
this year and buyers stocked up rather 
heavily the last few weeks. Chances are, 
then, they won’t ship too many more 
eases this last quarter, than they did last 
year, unless the weather continues to 
hamper field production and crop pros- 
pects deteriorate. At this point, how- 
ever, it looks like about a 4% million case 
carryover. 


Movement of citrus juices these past 
several months has been exceptionally 
good, and stocks of about 1 million cases 
less than a year ago indicate a complete 
clean up, even more so than last year 
when the warehouse floors were swept 
clean. Applesauce movement has slowed 
somewhat in the past month or so, but 
a record movement for that product is 
assured. Lima beans have been doing 
well, but a carryover somewhat greater 
than last year’s minimum appears in 
prospect. Beets have moved out in bet- 
ter volume than last year, and why 
shouldn’t they, at the ridiculous, below 
cost prices prevailing. Green and wax 
beans are the fair haired commodity, but 
it should be noted that standards are 
dragging. Baby foods are moving con- 
sistently better.than a year ago, better 
than any year, for that matter. 


PEA STOCKS—It is significant that 
85 percent of the pea stocks held on May 
1 were sweet peas, with less than a mil- 


CANNERS STOCKS & SHIPMENTS 
MAY 1 
Thousands of Cases! 


Season Shipments” 


other products actual ca-es. 


Total Supply Stocks May 1 to May 1 

1955 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 
eee 3,120 785 522 3,042 2,599 
Apple Sauce 11,384 1,719 2,445 8,462 8,938 
3,962 330 469 8,775 3,492 
Grapefruit Juice 3} 12,078 4,533 4,325 6,153 7,753 
Orange Juice ........ B98 16,076 5.598 4,829 10,795 11,246 
5,586 1,547 1,681 3,921 3,906 
Beans, Gr. & Wax........ 19,663 24,229 1,187 3,178 18,475 21,051 
eee 3.296 3,604 626 901 2,671 2,703 
Beets 9,080 10,584 2,248 3,012 6,833 7,572 
2,816 3,157 733 1,237 2,084 1,920 
Corn 38,640 38,562 8,339 10,918 30,301 27,643 
Peas : $4,186 34,786 4,934 6,089 29,252 28,696 
97,273 199,483 47,782 58,314 49,491 51,169 


1 Apples on basis of 6 tens to a case, citrus basis 2’s, baby foods in thousands of dozens, 


2 Season Begins: Baby foods January 1; peas June 1; green and wax beans, beets, cherries, 
carrots July 1; apples, apple sauce, lima beans and corn August 1, and citrus November 1. 


Source: National and Florida Canners Association. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


lion cases of Alaskas remaining. In view 
of the damage to Alaska peas now in the 
ground, this is an important considera- 
tion. Last week, May 20, Wisconsin had 
another killing frost, the temperatures 
reading all the way down to 23 degrees. 
The extent of damage is not known, but 
that is pretty cold. Also Wisconsin once 
again is dry, and rain is needed badly. 
Alaskas are pretty much at a stand still, 
due to cold and the dry weather. It has 
taken Sweets, in some instances, three 
weeks to get out of the ground. That’s 
twice as long as normal. 

But continuing, it is also significant 
that 63 percent of all pea stocks, both 
Alaskas and Sweets, held on May 1, were 
in the Midwest. Only other important 
quantities of either Alaskas or Sweets 
are 1% million cases of Sweets held in 
the West. In the entire country, as of 
May 1, there were less than 1 million 
cases of 10’s (848,000); only a half mil- 
lion cases of 8 ounce; and almost the en- 
tire balance, (4% million cases), in 303’s. 


CORN—The 10.9 million cases of corn 
on hand May 1 were divided into 5.7 
million cases of creamstyle, 5.2 million 
cases of whole kernel. The Midwest held 
a total of 7% million cases, the East 1.6 
million, the Farwest 1.8 million cases. 
Only important quantity of white was 1.4 
million cases of creamstyle in the Mid- 
west. 


BEANS—Of the total 3.2 million cases 
of green and wax beans on hand May 1, 
2.5 million cases were green, .7 million 
cases wax. The Northeast held the only 
important quantity of wax, 429,000 cases. 
The South held 953,000 cases of green, 
the Mid-Atlantic a half million cases, 
Northeast 436,000 cases, the Midwest 
365,000 cases, and the West 190,000 cases. 
In the entire country there were only 
119,000 cases of whole, 305,000 cases of 
French style, with cuts about evenly 
divided by grade—692,000 cases of fancy, 
675,000 cases of extra standard, and 672,- 
000 cases of standards. New pack South- 
ern beans, mostly standards, howeve’, 
are beginning to hit the market now. 


TOMATOES—Incidentally, speaking «f 
Southern packs, the Texas tomato pack 
is falling short of anticipated production. 
One important factor, after announcing 
prices of $1.05 for 303’s and $5.75 for 
10’s, withdrew within a few days. Green 
wraps are said to be bringing high 
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MARKET NEWS 


prives, and are thus cutting into the pro- 
duction of the canning factory. 


fETS—But back to the stock pic- 
ture. Of the 3 million cases of beets, the 
Midwest held 1.8 million cases, the East 
962.000 cases, and the West 284,000 
cases. Sliced at 1,340,000 cases, were in 
greatest abundance, followed by whole 
at 578,000 cases, diced at 531,000 cases, 
cut at 367,000 cases, French style at 154,- 
000 cases, quartered at 39,000 cases. 


LIMAS—Most of the lima beans were 
in Western States. Of the total 767,000 
eases 430,000 cases were in that area. 
Maryland and Delaware held 198,000 
cases, and other Eastern States 140,000 
cases. 


CARROTS — Stocks of carrots were 
about evenly divided between the three 
important areas. The Midwest 482,000 
cases, the West 433,000 cases, and the 
East 323,000 cases. 


CHERRIES —Cherry stocks of less 
than a half million cases are located as 
follows: In Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Ohio, 373,000 cases; in New York and 
Pennsylvania 79,000 cases; and in West- 
ern States 17,000 cases. 


APPLES — Applesauce stocks were 
located as follows: Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia 1.2 million cases; New 
York 718,00 cases; California 303,000 
cases; Washington and Oregon 27,000 
cases; and other states 156,000 cases. 
About half of the apples, or 253,000 cases 
were located in New York, with Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Virginia holding 
154,000 cases, and the small balance in 
other states. 


PACKS—NCA also issued during the 
week 1953 pack figures for minor items. 
Pimientos 2,132,660 actual cases, of 
which 1,767,963 cases were packed in 
Georgia. The blueberry pack totaled 758,- 
336 cases, of which 401,092 cases were 
packed in Maine. The spiced peach pack 
totaled 512,772 cases. The plum pack 
(not purple) 127,396 cases. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Volume Of Business — Peas Un- 
settled—East Cleaned Gut Of Tomat 
Fruit: In Healthy Position — Citrus Very 
Firm — Compcting For Sardine Busines: — 
Tuna Steady—Still Studying Salmon 
Openings. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., May 27, 1954 


T! E SITUATION — The market en- 
coun ered a fairly steady demand during 
the rst few days of the week, but this 
was confined to relative'y small lots, 
larg fill-ins. When this requirement 
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was met the activity ceased. At best the 
volume transacted was moderate. 


THE OUTLOOK —Nearly everyone 
agrees that the price position on the new 
packs will be steady. They point particu- 
larly to the higher overhead encountered 
in many instances. No sales resistance is 
held likely however. Evidence that can- 
ners are well aware of the danger of 
markets getting out of hand is the fact 
that despite the sharply higher prices for 
fish delivered to their canneries, most of 
the Columbia River salmon packers 
started the season at a price schedule un- 
changed from last year. The trade is now 
watching the developments in Maine sar- 
dines, where despite a short pack, and a 
fairly good buying interest some sellers 
are cutting opening schedules. 


PEAS—Northwest pea prices are ex- 
pected to come on the market shortly. 
However, many will not quote and stated 
they will not be in a position to offer for 
some time. They maintain that the situa- 
tion as regards the crop has been un- 
settled and that the loss due to recent 
cold weather and heavy rains may exceed 
some of the private estimates. These new 
prices are expected to be around the clos- 
ing levels on the 1953 packs which in- 
clude $1.35 to $1.40 for fancy 4 sieves, 
$1.30 to $1.35 for extra standards 4 
sicves, and $1.15 to $1.20 for standards 5 
and 6 sieves, for sweets f.o.b. cannery 
per doz. 


Tri-States markets are steady and ap- 
proximately unchanged. Offerings are 
limited. Weather conditions have been 
against growth and there are complaints 
of a probable late harvest. This leads to 
fears of bunching at canning time. 


TOMATOES — Eastern markets ap- 
peared to be well cleaned of supplies of 
shelf sizes especially of the 303s, with 
the market asking level covering only 
very small quantities from $1.25 to $1.30 
per doz. f.o.b. Here also there is much 
complaint of bad weather conditions and 
the belief that the crop maturity may be 
very late. 

The disappointing movement is in 10s, 
for which.demand is unusually small. The 
available stocks are limited, but canners 


are forced to press prices in order to 
interest buyers. These have reached a 
low of $6.00 per doz. for standards, f.o.b. 
cannery. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Trade inter- 
ests view the situation, from the supply 
and demand standpoint, as the healthiest 
in years. The impression is that there 
will be a moderate carryover of most 
fruits. Prices are expected to be very 
steady, with reductions in pears,’ apri- 
cots and possibly fruit cocktail, and also 
cherries from last year. The present out- 
look for the peach crop points to a heavy 
pack of this item. However, with mar- 
keting controls, prices are certain to be 
maintained. 

Most of the canner operation now is in 
the way of shipping out final contracts 
and clearing books in order to prepare 
for the new canning season about to get 
underway. 


ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES — There 
was a report out of San Francisco, chat 
growers in the Stockton area had set a 
price of 14c¢ a pound, which was 2c a 
pound above the schedule of a year ago. 
However, in the Santa Clara Valley sec- 
tion, where prices last year were 13c a 
pound, no price has been named. It is 
believed that an advance there is cer- 
tain to follow, for cherries in this sec- 
tion usually command a good premium. 

Many interests feel that as a result of 
this move and the prospects of a higher 
production cost, that canned cherries of 
this pack will open at price gains as com- 
pared with last season. 


CITRUS JUICES—A very firm price 
position was again apparent. Only a few 
offers of orange juice was noted and 
these were at $1.32% for 2s and $3.00 
for 46 oz. On blended the market was 
slightly higher on the 46 oz. grade on the 
part of one canner. This seller asked 
$2.45 per doz., up 5¢ a doz. for the un- 
sweetened. On sweetened the price basis 
on the 46 oz. pack was continued at 
$2.35 per doz. Grapefruit sections, where 
any offerings developed, were stronger 
at $1.521 per doz. for 303s, up 2'%c a 
doz. 


RENNEBURG Wonder Cine PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


All of them are marvels of operational efficiency 
—designed for low production cost and high output. 
Write for bulletins on the two latest additions to 
the line—The Wonder 
Briner, 
Washer and the Plate 
Contact Freezer. 
BRINER - SYRUPER - WASHER ~ 


EDW. RENNEBURG a SONS CO., BALTIMORE 24, 


Syruper and 


PLATE 


CONTACT 
FREEZER 
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MARKET NEWS 


The packing season is about over. 
Prices, at the moment are at the high of 
the season. Canner stocks sold and un- 
sold are not burdensome, and if there is 
the expected heavy demand during the 
balance of the season, canners may be 
able to again dispose of their holdings. 


SARDINES — While the pack is re- 
ported as very small, and the stocks in 
most of the consigned markets limited, 
leading sellers appear to be competing 
sharply for the business appearing. A 
few sellers were holding at $7.50 per case 
Maine, for keyles, quarters, but there 
were reports that this basis was shaded 
by some leading operators 50c a case. 
The move was somewhat surprising in 
view of the statistical situation. Weather 
conditions continued unfavorable for fish- 
ing in most of the important producing 
regions of the Maine coast. 


TUNA FISH—A steady movement was 
reported from first hands and there is 
also a good demand. Buying interest is 
expected to gain steadily as the hot 
weather approaches. There is, however, 
no pressure to buy for the reason 
that many of the large distributor out- 
lets are well supplied, but it is the belief 
that replacements will be necessary 
shortly. 


Prices were steady. Fancy albacore, 
white meat solid pack, as to seller and 
brand, commanded from $16.00 to $17.25 
per case for halves. 


Japanese prices were firm. Offerings 
from that country were smaller, espe- 
cially of light meat, with the spot mar- 
ket well held at $11.25 per case for 
halves.. No white meat in oil was being 
offered at this time. 


SALMON—tThe feature of this prod- 
uct was the announcement by some of 
the leading packers operating under a 
nationally advertised brand that their 
opening 1954 schedule was $21.00 per 
case. This development is in face of sub- 
stantially higher producing costs, with 
the price of fish delivered to canneries 
during the first part of the season’s run 
at 37c a pound, well above a year ago. 
However, some felt that if canners named 
a higher schedule they would have im- 
mediately met with buyers resistance. 
The River is now closed to commercial 
fishing and packing will not re-open un- 
til late June. Alaska salmon offerings 
are very light, especially pinks and 
chums, and the markets largely un- 
changed. 


SHRIMP—The market was displaying 
a somewhat easier price trend as supplies 
proved to be larger than current require- 
ments. Small was offered around $3.40, 
medium at $4.30, large at $4.65 and 
jumbo at $4.95, all per doz., uninspected 
f.o.b. Gulf shipping point. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Conservative Buying Continues — Unprofit- 
able Situation For Canners Getting Serious— 
Tomato Acreage May Be Further Reduced 
By Cold—Corn Prices A Bargain—Pea Crop 
Situation Anything But Bright — Standard 
Beans On Sloppy Side—Asparagus Produc- 
tion Now Normal After Slow Start—Spinach 
Firm—Applesauce Tight—Northwest Fruits 
Firm Following Freeze—California Fruits 
Also Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 27, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Unfavorable crop 
reports with the resulting possibility of 
smaller packs has had little effect on the 
current thinking of Chicago distributors. 
They are still inclined to follow a piece- 
meal buying policy and take their 
chances on what happens in the future. 
With the way growing conditions are 
shaping up, this may be the year when 
such a policy will backfire in more than 
one direction as has already been the 
case in citrus and to a lesser extent on 
asparagus. Nevertheless, conservative 
buying is the Chicago policy at present 
resulting in smaller orders at more fre- 
quent intervals and, in many cases, out 
of stock conditions have been effected 
more often than they should be. 

Local canners are more concerned at 
the moment with the coming packs and 
how to put up and sell a pack at profit- 
able levels. The past year has been a 
tough one to make a buck for canners of 
corn, tomatoes, peas, beets, carrots and 
kraut with the situation reaching a point 
where it is getting serious. Last year 
found a considerable number of Midwest- 
ern canners calling it quits and this year 
an additional number will be added to the 
list. A situation of this kind calls for 
some drastic remedies and the NCA pro- 
motional campaign on canned foods is a 
step in the right direction. This program 
comes none too soon and should be sup- 
ported by all concerned. 


TOMATOES—Additional frost damage 
was reported here a few days ago in 
northern Indiana which may further re- 
duce acreage already estimated to be 
down from 35,000 acres grown last year 
to 25,000 this year. Plant setting is no- 
where near completion and with southern 
plants about finished the planned reduc- 
tion in acreage may be even lower. How- 
ever, with the exception of catsup, the 
market is not showing much strength 
and prices are kicking around at about 
the same levels as have existed for some 
time. One of the local chains featured 
No. 2 standards this week at 3 for 35c 
which indicates the price at which they 
were purchased. 


CORN—Although standard corn is just 
about gone in this area, the current price 
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levels on other grades have not as yet 
been affected. Fancy whole kernel is sell- 
ing here at $1.40 for 308s and $8.25 to 
$8.50 for tens while extra standard is 
offered at $1.15 and $7.25. However, it 
doesn’t take an expert to recognize that 
today’s prices represent a bargain. One 
important Wisconsin factor reports a 
cost of $1.45 on fancy 303s and certainly 
new prices on the coming pack will re- 
flect cost plus at least a modest profit. 


PEAS—tThe current crop situation on 
Wisconsin peas is anything but bright as 
growing and planting conditions have 
been unfavorable so far with prospects 
for bunching later on when peas are 
ready to be harvested. Some important 
areas in this state report a deficiency of 
almost ten inches of moisture as com- 
pared to normal. The month of June, 
which is an important one from the 
standpoint of peas locally, will tell the 
story. In the meantime, prices are gen- 
erally unchanged from last quotations. 


BEANS—Prices on standard cut beans 
are still on the sloppy side as more new 
pack southern beans become available. 
Prices have been quoted here from south- 
ern sources on 303 standard cuts as low 
as $1.05 to $1.10 while Wisconsin can- 
ners are holding at $1.20 to $1.25. Extra 
standard grades are doing better and 
prices are mostly firm at $1.55 to $1.60 
for 303s while fancy cuts, where avail- 
able and very little are, are strong at 
$1.85 to $1.95. 


ASPARAGUS — This market is firm 
insofar as local canners are concerned 
as cold weather has hampered operations 
although canners now are beginnine to 
produce in a more normal! manner. Many 
ef them are still withdrawn until they 
get more grass into cans and those that 
are quoting are firm at $2.40 for fancy 
cuts and tips in No. 300 cans with tens 
at $16.25. The trade did a lot of scram- 
bling to get under cover when prices 
were first named. 


SPINACH—Another firm market both 
in the Ozarks and California the two 
major sources of supply for Chicago 
buyers. Cost canners are holding fancy 
spinach at $1.10 for 303s, $1.45 for 2's 
and $4.50 for tens while Ozark producer's 
are quoting generally at $1.15, $1.60 and 
$5.25. 


APPLESAUCE — New York canners 
ore in a tightly sold position and unsold 
stocks are in strong hands. Prices are 
firm at $1.10 for fancy 8 oz., $1.95 for 
303s and $9.75 to $10.00 for tens with 
the latter item really the only size o!- 
fered. Other producing areas are quoting 
at slightly less money but the vast 
majority of Chicago buyers prefer New 
York sauce for their top labels. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS —Canners in 
this area have stronger ideas as to what 
their holdings of unsold canned foods are 
worth since the freeze damage. Pears 
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are rowing shorter by the day and what 
few are left are firmly held at $3.80 for 
fancy 2%s while choice tens are strong 
at $12.25 to $12.50. Prune plums are also 
on the short side and the trade here are 
having extreme difficulty finding any tens 
at all. Prices on unsold Bing cherries 
and most berries are also either slightly 
higher or firmly held at current levels. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Apricots, 
pears, cherries and cocktail are all firmly 
held by California canners as all of these 
items appear headed for a closely sold 
up position. Chicago buyers could use 
additional cocktail but very little is 
offered particularly where tens are con- 
cerned, in fact, distributors have just 
about given up hope of buying any addi- 
tional tens until the new pack is ready. 
Last sales reported here on cocktail 
listed choice 2%s at $3.40 and 303s at 
$2.17's, both up from original opening 
prices. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping Volume Continues Heavy—Poised 
For Cherry And Apricot Pack—Estimates 
On Size Of Asparagus Pack Being Revised 
Upward—Fair Business In Tomatoes—Spin- 
ach Improving Steadily — Salmon Canners 
Eye Australian Market—Mackerel 
Catch Off. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 27, 1954 


THE SITUATION—A feature of busi- 
ness of late has been the manner in 
which sales of most items in the canned 
fruit list have been keeping up and of 
the rather heavy volume of shipping in- 
structions. It has been settled beyond 
doubt that the cling peach crop is a very 
heavy one and that a drop of from 15 
percent to 20 percent will be made by 
growers to keep the pack in check. The 
apricot crop in California is definitely 
smaller than that of last year and frost 
damage in the Pacific Northwest will 
hold down the output there. The Cali- 
fornia apple crop will be a large one, but 
the market has been closely cleaned up 
on applesauce. Spinach has been mov- 
ing well, with the recent advance over 
opening prices having almost no effect on 
sales. Weather conditions have been fav- 
orab e for asparagus and estimates of 
the »robable size of the pack are being 
revised upward. 


Fl. UITS—An especially good demand 
has seen noted here of late for yellow 
cling peaches, cherries and apricots, with 
man. requests for immediate shipment. 
This is taken to mean that these fruits 
are noving freely at the consumer level 
and that distributors have light stocks. 
The ew apricot crop is definitely smaller 
tha: that of last year and latest esti- 
mat s place the cherry crop at 29 percent 
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less than in 1953. Canning of cherries 
will get under way within a few days 
and that of apricots will follow shortly. 
Some sales of fancy halves apricots in 
the No. 2% size during the week have 
been reported at $3.30, with whole peeled 
at $3.35. Choice halves have isold at 
$2.90 and standard at $2.40. Royal Ann 
cherries are moving at $4.25 for fancy, 
$3.85 for choice and $3.60 for standard. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus has come 
on with a rush and some canneries are 
operating to full capacity. Some can- 
ners are packing more than they origin- 
ally planned and the total output may 
exceed earlier expectations. No decision 
has been reached on curtailing the pack 
by ending the season early, as proposed 
by some, and many in the trade express 
the opinion that this will not be done. 
Canners generally feel that the trade is 
paying too much for “grass,” pointing 
out that California now has active com- 
petition from about a half a dozen other 
states. Considerabe early interest has 
been shown in picnic size mammoth-large 
green-tipped and white at $2.57% and 
this same size in all green at $3.10. 


TOMATOES—A fair business con- 
tinues to be done on tomatoes, with some 
fancy No. 2 moving at $2.00 and stand- 
ard at $1.25. Tomato juice can still be 
had at $1.05 for No. 2, $2.25 for 46-oz. 
and $4.50 for No. 10, although many lists 
are higher. Planting is still underway 
and most contracts with canners call for 
deliveries at $20.00 a ton. 


CARROTS—Carrots are moving much 
as in recent weeks, with but little varia- 
tion in the price pattern. No. 203 sliced 
is quoted at $1.50, shoestring at $1.22% 
and diced at $1.20. Some sales of the 
latter have been reported at a little less. 
California carrot canning operations are 
tied in closely with fresh market condi- 
tions. Little canning is done when there 
is an active shipping demand and when 
the latter slows down canning is speeded 


up. 


SPINACH—tThe spinach situation has 
improved steadily since the close of the 
canning season and business is now 
brisker at the recent advance in prices 
than before. New pack is selling freely 
at $1.12% for No. 303, $1.55 for No. 2% 
and $4.60 for No. 10. 


SALMON—Pacific Coast salmon can- 
ners are showing much interest in the 
announcement that the Australian Gov- 
ernment has announced its intention of 
buying canned salmon from dollar area 
sources and are contacting Australian 
representatives in this country for de- 
tails. There are but small quanties of 
1953 pack salmon available but the new 
season is getting under way and new 
markets would be welcomed by some. 
United States Government reports indi- 
cate that exports of canned salmon dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present year 


were four times those of the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier, the result of 
large shipments to the United Kingdom. 
Exports of canned mackerel and sar- 
dines were below those of the first three 
months of 1953. 


MACKEREL—The steady falling off in 
the catches of mackerel for California 
canners is causing much concern, sug- 
gesting that this fish is following the 
pattern of the sardine. From‘Janudry 1 
to May 18 deliveries to canneries have 
been but 965 tons, against 10,333 tons for 
the corresponding 1953 period. Pacific 
mackerel is selling at $9.00 a case for 
No. 1 tall, when available, and jack 
mackerel at $8.50. Anchovies are also in 
light supply and are offered at $6.75 to 
$7.75 for 5-oz. 100’s and $7.50-$7.60 for 
1-lb. ovals, both packs being in tomato 
sauce. Some canners are giving attention 
to the packing of squid, but the market 
is a limited one, since there is only a 
small domestic demand. Most of the pack 
is made in brine in the No. 1 tall can, 
with $3.60-$3.75 the prevailing price. 


William H. Stanley, Inc., New York 
City food brokers, have been appointed 
Greater New York sales representatives 
for Ameln Bros. Ine., for their line of 
Norwegian and Swedish canned fish 
products. 
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NCA Board Meeting 


(Continued from Page 6) 


in a number of fruits has very definitely 
not been solved, and markets have been 
lost to other areas. 

“Mr. Campbell, noting that this is the 
11th time marketing orders have come 
up in Congress, suggested that the indus- 
try has failed to educate both Washing- 
ton and the farmer. The canner’s record 
of increased production speaks for itself, 
he said, so that it seems apparent a bet- 
ter grower relations job is in order. 


WHAT A MARKETING ORDER CAN Do 


According to the Association, a mar- 
keting order can: 1—Control the quan- 
tity, quality, grade, size, amount from 
each grower of every canner’s raw ma- 
terial. 2—Limit thereby the total produc- 
tion nationally, by region, by area, by 
canner, of any canned item. 3—Allocate 
available raw material between canning, 
freezing, drying, fresh market outlets. 
4—Do each of the above on a day-to-day, 
week-to-week, month-to-month seasonal 
basis. 5—Provide for determination of 
surpluses, disposition of surplus, estab- 
lishment of reserve pools for any can- 
ning crop. 6—Require inspection and in- 
stall an inspection system (regardless of 
whether or not a marketing order is in- 
voked, that particular season). 7—Regu- 
late cannery practices in the procurement 
of raw materials, including, for example, 
handling of crop receipts, waiting time, 


field boxes, operation of vining stations, 
etc. 8—Provide for market research, 
market development, advertising, for any 
canning crop. 9—Assess canners alone 
for the cost of administration, inspection 
systems, and market research and pro- 
motion. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

After the thorough briefing on market- 
ing orders the previous day, it’s hardly 
unlikely that there were a good many 
canners in the room, feeling unkindly to- 
ward the Secretary of Agriculture, for 
recommending Congressional considera- 
tion of such orders. By the time he had 
finished his inspiring address, it’s hardly 
likely that there could be found any ani- 
mosity toward that gentleman. Mr. Ben- 
son dutifully read his prepared paper. 
Concerning marketing agreements the 
paper had this to say: 

“Certain grower organizations have 
requested the broadening of the Law re- 
lating to marketing agreements to in- 
clude crops for canning, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recommended 
consideration of such a policy to Con- 
gress. I understand that many of you 
are opposed to this proposition. As I ex- 
plained to representatives of your indus- 
try when they called on me recently, we 
are glad to explore this subject further 
with you. We should be able to find a 
satisfactory way of meeting the problem 
confronting the growers who seek this 
legislation.” 

In his remarks following the prepared 
address however, he gave little indica- 


tion of yielding in this matter. “We have 
made our recommendation to Congress,” 
he said, “and it will be settled by Con- 
gress, as it should be’. But Mr. Benson 
spoke of matters other than marketing 
orders—more important than marketing 
orders, if you please. He won the esteem 
of every member of the audience by his 
statesman-like approach to the problem 
that is America’s. A devoutly religious 
man, Mr. Benson captivated the audience 
as he demonstrated a sincerity of purpose 
and conviction seldom linked with the 
Washington scene. Fresh from a weekly 
Cabinet meeting, he described his Chief, 
whom he had not known socially or poli- 
tically a year ago, as one of America’s 
greatest Statesmen of all times. As he 
concluded his address, the audience rose 
to its feet as one man in spontaneous 
applause, and brought him back for sev- 
eral curtain calls. 


Under a bill passed by the New York 
State Legislature this year, all crew 
leaders and labor contractors must regis- 
ter with the Labor Department before 
operating in the State. A labor contractor 
or crew leader is defined as any person 
who, for a fee, recruits, transports, sup- 
plies, or hires farm or food processing 
workers, to work for or under the direc- 
tion, supervision, or control of a third 
person. The definition does not include 
farmers or food processors who recruit 
or hire workers for work on their own 
farms, or in their own plants. 
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